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This paper explores the intersections between medical and pornographic visuality 
as they appear in the works of two trans-historical, innovative visual practi¬ 
tioners: sixteenth-century medical illustrator Charles Estienne (1504-1564), and 
twentieth/twenty-first-century porn star turned performance artist Annie Sprinkle 
(1954-present). Both Estienne and Sprinkle adopt pornography as a representa¬ 
tional strategy for re-imagining and re-presenting bodies that have been 
penetrated, opened, or altered by medical acts. By combining scientific modes 
of looking with pornographic imagery, they visualize dissected anatomical figures 
as sexual collages while questioning whether medicalized bodies remain sexual 
ones. Ultimately, their erotic anatomies illustrate how pornography can function 
as a type of visual strategy that allows for new ways to see human bodies and 
come to terms with medical interventions. 

Keywords: Charles Estienne; Annie Sprinkle; pornography; anatomy; medical 
illustrations 


Introduction 

The desire to uncover the elusive secrets of the body and make its internal depths 
known is a recurring preoccupation within visual culture. Theorists including Michel 
Foucault (1975), Thomas Laqueur (1992), Linda Williams (1989, 1995), and 
Katharine Park (2006) have located this desire as the base of both medical sciences 
and pornographic imaging. Scientific endeavours - from Galen’s ancient experi¬ 
ments with animal dissection, to modern X-ray and CAT scan technologies - employ 
visual mediation to externalize internal anatomy. Similarly, pornography seeks to 
unveil the essence of human sexuality and profits from making internal states of 
carnal pleasure accessible to viewers. Pornography and the medical sciences 
intersect, therefore, through a shared curiosity about the body and a desire to 
penetrate the core fabric of human existence. 

This article explores the intersections between medical and pornographic 
visuality as they appear in the works of two innovative visual practitioners: the 
sixteenth-century illustrator Charles Estienne (1504-1564), and twentieth/twenty- 
first-century porn star turned performance artist Annie Sprinkle (1954-present). In 
his illustrated anatomical text De dissectione partium corporis humani libri tres, first 
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published in 1545, Estienne used images from popular erotic texts as the basis for his 
medical illustrations depicting dissected cadavers. Four hundred and sixty years after 
Estienne, Sprinkle launched her own hybrid medical, scientific, and pornographic 
‘cancer erotica’ genre. 1 Developed in reaction to her 2005 breast cancer diagnosis, 
and with help from her partner Elizabeth Stephens, Sprinkle created mixed media 
collages that juxtapose colourful medical scans of Sprinkle’s breasts and cross- 
sections of her biopsied tumour with vintage photographs and erotic images from her 
porn star years. 

As this article will argue, both Estienne and Sprinkle adopt pornographic 
imagery as a representational strategy for re-imagining and re-presenting bodies that 
have been penetrated, opened, or altered by medical acts. By combining scientific 
modes of looking with pornographic illustrations, they attempt to represent 
dissected, anatomical figures as sexual subjects. Consequently, they also raise the 
question of whether medicalized bodies remain sexual ones, and whether erotic 
pleasure can go hand-in-hand with medical knowledge. This representational 
strategy suggests that pornography can be used as a visual language to translate 
and make sense of bodies that have been penetrated, amputated, or otherwise 
manipulated. Estienne and Sprinkle depict medical bodies through pornographic 
lenses in order to re-cast compromised flesh as sights of sexual pleasure and not just 
sites of medical intervention. 


A statuesque torso and pin-up ribcage: innovative images and historical contexts 

Charles Estienne was a sixteenth-century French anatomist, medical illustrator, and 
printmaker working within the sciences. Annie Sprinkle rose to notoriety in the 
1980s as an American performer and pornographic filmmaker producing feminist, 
lesbian, and pro-sex erotica. While this article will focus on the visual and 
methodological similarities that connect their work, it is nevertheless essential to 
consider the different cultural milieux and historical moments that influenced 
Estienne and Sprinkle. 

Since early Roman laws forbade the practice of human autopsy, Estienne’s 
predecessors were confined to using animal dissection as their reference point for 
medical illustration and anatomical instruction. The thirteenth century marked an 
important shift: the new Christian regime lifted bans on human dissection, opening 
the door for new methods of autopsy and access to internal human anatomy. 
Estienne’s imperative, therefore, came to represent these new sights and marvels of 
internal anatomy in a vernacular, easy to comprehend way. 

As Ludmilla Jordanava notes, thirteenth-century dissection practices introduced 
new reconfigurations and fragmented views of the cut-up body that confronted first- 
time viewers with deeply shocking and troubling sights. They showed the ‘forbidden 
partfs]’, Jordanava writes, such as flayed flesh and exposed innards ‘that negatively 
arouse and cater to perverse sexual or violent pleasures as well as disturb and 
unsettle’ (1989, 140). Medical acts such as autopsy are fundamentally problematic: 
while their intention is to provide life-saving intervention and knowledge, they also 
threaten to destroy the very systems targeted for treatment or visualization. In order 
to reveal the underlying structures of the body, its integrity must be destroyed - as 
Bette Talvacchia describes: 
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[t]he encasement is lost as the parts are probed, and overlapping elements are displaced 
to arrive at the particular systems or object of study [...] veins are removed to get to 
muscles, muscles are cleared away to have a path to organs. (Talvacchia 1999, 162) 

The destructive side-effects of medical cutting, autopsy, amputation, and biopsy 
thus leave bodies in compromised physical conditions and visual states. For early 
viewers, these disturbing, unfamiliar sights and manipulations of the human form 
required additional visual mediation to turn them back into something more 
intelligible and familiar. Consequently, the search for new representational 
methods and concerns over how to represent medically and physically altered 
bodies emerged at this time. 

Biologists at this time also grew increasingly enamoured with dissection and 
believed that internal anatomy held the richest secrets of life. This perspective was 
especially mapped onto female bodies. Whereas male sex organs - primarily the 
penis and testes - are located outside the male body and lend themselves to external 
visualization, female anatomy - including the vagina and uterus - are Ludmilla 
Jordanava located and shrouded beneath occluding flesh layers. The interior 
nature of female anatomy set women apart as favoured subjects for clinical 
intervention precisely because they demanded surgical penetration and new 
autopsy practices to reach these interior organs. The internal functioning of 
women’s genitalia and sexual orgasm has also positioned female bodies at the 
centre of pornographic curiosity and visual probing. Scientific investigators as well 
as pornographic imagists similarly attempt to penetrate the female body and unveil 
women’s secrets of physiology and sexuality - a goal that Estienne and Sprinkle 
also seek to accomplish in their works. 

Before Estienne turned to pornographic imagery as a representational strategy, 
other anatomists utilized different techniques to mitigate the troubling appearances 
of medical figures. In his seminal print atlas De humani corporis fabrica, Andreas 
Vesalius ([1543] 1998) grappled with how to depict anatomized and amputated 
bodies and turned to classical art pieces for inspiration. Lyle Massey (2008) has 
described how Vesalius used classical art sculptures as visual analogies: he rendered 
an eviscerated, amputated torso, for instance, in a way that mirrored Appolonios’ 
famed Belvedere Torso from the first century. The cadaver has the same missing 
limbs and twisted pose as the Torso, which makes its removed appendages and 
flayed abdomen seem at once familiar, strangely statuesque, and even rather 
beautiful. Rather than appearing as something grotesquely abject or as a desecrated 
mess that confounds visual comprehension or pleasure, Vesalius attempted to 
camouflage his cadaver as something classically beautiful; he turned it into 
something more than a mere medical specimen or troubling by-product of dissection. 
By using the visual language of classical art and representing anatomized corpses as 
perfected exemplars of human physiology, Vesalius and other like-minded anato¬ 
mists hoped to mitigate the troubling sights of medically ruined bodies. According to 
Glen Harcourt: 

such uses of antique sculptural fragments as frames for the presentation of visceral 
anatomy [...] define one aspect of a representational strategy that at once belies and 
elevates the socially problematic practice of physical violation characteristic of the real 
production of anatomical knowledge. (1987, 29) 
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Echoing Harcourt, Lorraine Daston and Peter Galison (2007, 81) have also noted 
that anatomists like Vesalius prided themselves in depicting anatomical models as 
‘canonical’ exemplars of human physiology and followed a method of visualizing the 
body that can be traced back to classical sculpture and Galen’s first medical 
illustrations. In sum, this reappropriation of classical sculpture existed as an early 
example of how alternative modes of visual representation could be used to 
reconceptualize and reconcile medically opened bodies. 

While less physically invasive than techniques like autopsy, medical imaging 
technologies have also been seen as problematic interventions. For example, early 
X-ray imaging was praised, on the one hand, for opening new windows into living 
subjects and reducing the need for physically opening or destroying their bodies; on 
the other, X-ray imaging was also criticized for providing views that some considered 
to be pornographic. For its critics, X-ray visuality created a new mode of sexualized 
looking that exposed internal anatomy and put the innermost regions of the body on 
public display. 

Writing about the sexual connotations of X-ray imaging, Lisa Cartwright (1995) 
has noted how a British public service film. Mass Radiography (National Association 
for the Prevention of Tubercolosis 1944), attempted to make X-ray technology more 
appealing and ease fears about its visual penetration of the body by equating it with 
sensual images and pin-up erotica. Mass Radiography was an instructional film 
distributed throughout British factories with the purpose of promoting tuberculosis 
testing and X-ray screening within the workplace. The film’s main protagonist, Mary, 
is at first wary of and uncomfortable about submitting her body to penetrating chest 
scans. She ultimately submits, however, and even comes to embrace her ribcage X-ray 
scans as something to love and cherish - made evident when she gives the shadowy 
scans of her chest, lungs, and heart to her lover as a framed gift. She even signs the 
images with an inscription - ‘To Tom with all my love, from Mary’ - as if they were a 
love note or pin-up photograph for him to cherish. 

The medical excavation and visual probing of (female) anatomy also influenced 
many of Annie Sprinkle’s early pornographic performances. In her onstage 
performance piece, Public Cervix Announcement (1980s-1990s), Sprinkle played the 
dual role of medical examiner and porn star by inserting a speculum (-cum-sex toy) 
into her own vagina, turning the private gynaecological examination into a public 
peepshow. With speculum in hand, she actively opened her own body through the 
reappropriated tools of medicine and put her internal anatomy on display as a 
sexualized spectacle. Other works within Sprinkle’s early corpus also relied upon 
medical techniques and technologies to make the female body publicly visible as an 
erotic sight. In her tongue-in-cheek sex education video, The Sluts & Goddesses Video 
Workshop: Or How to Be A Sex Goddess in 101 Easy Steps (Sprinkle and Beatty 
1992), Sprinkle used scientific imagery in the form of charts, graphs, and even 
superimposed electrocardiography readings to represent her orgasms and visually 
quantify her sexual pleasure. Sprinkle mixes together medical and pornographic 
modes of visuality to make sense of the physiological and sexual body while also 
rendering the carnal female body externally visible and known. 

Other performance artists have also incorporated medical procedures in their 
pornographic works. Bob Flanagan (1952-1996), for instance, produced perform¬ 
ance pieces and sadomasochistic videos while undergoing treatment for cystic 
fibrosis. As captured in Kirby Dick’s 1997 documentary on Flanagan’s performance 
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videos, Flanagan and his partner, Sheree Rose, engage in seemingly brutal acts such 
as piercing his penis with nails. While undoubtedly painful, these acts are presented 
as erotic sex play and as a positive, self-fulfilling way for Flanagan to regain agency 
over his sick body. Invasive treatments turned his body into a site of medical control 
and objectification; in defiant response, Flanagan took up the same medical 
instruments (syringes and catheters) and turned them into expressive, artistic 
mediums. Retaking control over the medicalization of his body, he repurposed 
these tools as sex toys in his performances. Flanagan’s work not only intersects with 
fetish pornography and a ‘medical examination’ sub-genre that uses medical 
scenarios as erotic experiences and props, but is also reflected in Sprinkle’s own 
efforts to turn her medical circumstances into erotic experiences. 

Sexualizing bodies that are typically de-sexualized and deemed sick, deviant, or 
‘other’ is an overarching theme in Sprinkle’s early oeuvre. Working within the 
contexts of twentieth-century feminist, pro-sex pornography - which controversially 
celebrated the production and consumption of porn by women as a positive act of 
empowered pleasure - Sprinkle performed sex with partners who were not regarded 
as conventional objects of desire: dwarfs, burn victims, transsexuals, persons with 
AIDS, and amputees. Rather than relegating these ‘lacking’ bodies to the margins, 
Sprinkle celebrated and featured them as sources of erotic desire and pleasure. By 
exploring alternative forms of sexuality with unconventional others, she destabilized 
the distinction between the sexual and sick, titillating and taboo. 2 These themes 
would resurface in her later ‘cancer erotica’, in which Sprinkle revalues her own sick 
and physically undermined body by reimagining and representing herself as a sexual 
agent. Sprinkle’s work also shares similarities with other contemporary performance 
artists; including Hannah Wilke (1940-1993), who photographed her chemotherapy 
treatments and her mother’s mastectomy, and Orlan (1946-present), who used her 
body as a canvas for medical and artistic sculpting. All of these artists question 
whether the gendered and sexual aspects of the body and self are lost when they are 
cut into or cut away through dissection, disease, and biopsy. 


Medical collage: how Estienne and Sprinkle created their erotic anatomies 

Instead of turning to classical sculpture like Vesalius, Estienne appropriated a series 
of popular pornographic images from Jacopo Caraglio’s erotic text, Loves of the 
Gods (c. 1527), to represent his anatomized figures. These mass-produced prints 
provided erotic entertainment for European literati and went on to become one of 
the most successful and widely distributed series of the Renaissance. 3 The text 
depicted mythological couples in various sexual positions and acts. Despite their 
graphic subject matter, Caraglio deftly avoided censorship by eschewing the direct 
depiction of genital penetration and by softening the figures’ human sexuality with 
mythological pretences. 

Taking these pornographic illustrations as inspiration, Estienne used them as the 
source material for his medical atlas. In De dissectione partium corporis humani libri 
tres (1545), he excerpted Caraglio’s mythical sex partners from their original 
contexts and erotic couplings, and re-staged them as medical specimens in new, 
solitary settings. Estienne also performed a type of surgical dissection upon the 
images themselves: he literally removed pieces from the prints and inserted medical 
renderings of internal anatomy into the original pornographic figures. As described 
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by Bette Talvacchia in her history of Renaissance erotica, Estienne hollowed out the 
original pornographic images, filled them with anatomical imagery, and turned the 
erotic couples into literal carriers of scientific knowledge (1999, 64). Accentuating 
their educational value, Estienne also labelled the main vessels and included 
references for all of the organs he inserted into the opened cavities. However, even 
in their new context of medical instruction, these hybrid figures still maintained a 
lingering sense of the sexual and appealed to popular as well as medical audiences. 

Whereas Estienne’s work engaged with autopsied cadavers and physically 
opened bodies, Sprinkle’s work engaged with new ocular technologies and modern 
modes of visual ‘dissection’. As previously mentioned, X-ray technology and more 
contemporary medical imaging techniques have redirected physical expositions of 
the body away from autopsies of corpses and towards the visual exploration of living 
subjects. Investigators can use these methods to peer inside bodies and monitor them 
through less invasive technologies and observation practices as Foucault (1975) 
describes in his text on the medical gaze and birth of modern medicine. While less 
physically invasive, these methods still threatened to leave subjects in a vulnerable, 
compromised state by seeing through their skin and exposing their interior anatomy. 
In Sprinkle’s ‘cancer erotica’ of 2005, this vulnerability and medical penetration is 
combined with pornographic visuality as she attempted to reimagine her medically 
opened and penetrated body as sexual and still desirable. 

Sprinkle’s project mainly focuses on her breast cancer treatments, which included 
radiation, chemotherapy, biopsies, and a lumpectomy. Because breast cancer attacks 
one of the primary external signs of female sexuality, it threatens to undermine sexed 
appearances and sexual identities. In Sprinkle’s case, this is even more dramatically 
emphasized as her breasts were her trademark and central to her commercial success 
and porn star celebrity. Earlier works, such as Tit Prints (c. 1980s) and Bosom Ballet 
(c. 1990s) centred on Sprinkle’s breasts. 4 In her Bosom Ballet performances for 
example, Sprinkle stretched, pinched, squeezed, and otherwise manipulated her 
breasts into a sort of rhythmic dance set to waltz music and washed in a pink 
spotlight. Once the focus of her appeal, Sprinkle’s cancer diagnosis turned her 
breasts into a site of medical intervention, disease, and potential death. Her ballet of 
erotic titillation would consequently morph into a darker dance between life and 
death that she captured in Breast Cancer Ballet Collages (Sprinkle 2005-2006). 

In this new ballet, Sprinkle collaged vintage pin-up images from her porn star 
years with colourful CAT scans, mammographies, and other biomedical ephemera 
including bandages, pieces of hair, and portions of her tumour. In one particularly 
arresting combination, she intercuts a CAT scan image of her blue-dyed tumour with 
an old striptease photograph featuring her healthy breasts. In an act of medical 
collage much like Estienne’s, Sprinkle intercuts medical imagery into a body once 
presented for pornographic consumption. By combining images drawn from medical 
and pornographic realms, she reveals how both visual modes isolated her breasts as 
targets of inquiry and intervention. Through this, she destabilizes the line between 
medical and pornographic and their mediation of the body. 

In addition to her Breast Cancer Ballet Collages, Sprinkle also produced a series 
of photographs after her chemotherapy treatments in which she and her partner, 
Elizabeth Stephens, staged a sexualized ritual of cutting off Sprinkle’s hair. Stephens 
described on Sprinkle’s website that: 
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When Annie began to lose her long Leo mane and pubes after nineteen days of 
chemotherapy, we decided to make the best of it. Photographer David Steinberg 
photographed us making scissorly love while cutting off Annie’s hair and shaving her 
head bald [...] [With this] we coined a new genre of photography, ‘cancer erotica.’ Our 
motto is to ‘eroticise everything!’ (Sprinkle and Stephens 2007) 

These photographs would later be published in the well-known lesbian sex magazine 
On Our Backs, which actualized Sprinkle’s aim to turn sickness into ‘something 
sexy’ and to ‘eroticise everything’ - even cancer. Not only do Sprinkle and Stephen 
partake in an alternative form of sexuality and pleasure - namely, lesbian 
‘scissoring’ that turns the iconography of scissors into a sex act - but they also 
reinvest the sick, cut-up body with sexuality, desire, and desirability. They 
reimagine the act of cutting as an act of empowered agency. Rather than allowing 
the doctor’s blade or medical side-effects to undermine her body and strip it of its 
sexual identity, Sprinkle once again took up these tools with her own hands and 
turned them upon her body, on her own terms. 

Sprinkle’s public display of pathology and sickness marks an important point of 
departure from Estienne’s prints, and from the histories of anatomical rendering and 
pornographic representations. While these modes traditionally privilege idealized 
versions of the body, Sprinkle’s foreground an ill body that has been opened and laid 
bare for the medical gaze because it is sick and physically ‘imperfect’. More than 
simply showing a sick body, however, she goes further to show her body in a sexualized 
way, leading the interior of the body, as Lisa Cartwright notes, ‘to become erotically 
charged as a site of sexual and pathological knowledge’ (1995, 159). 

Some cultural commentators, including Bettyann Holtzmann Kevles, have 
suggested that illness is an invisible, unmentionable condition and that ‘breast 
cancer [is] even more unmentionable as it a fleet [s] a part of the body that [is] so 
eroticized’ (1997, 256). However, Sprinkle makes breast cancer the centre-point of 
her ‘cancer erotica’. Within twenty-first-century media culture, cancer has become 
ever more visible and even hyper-mediated. Media awareness campaigns, pink 
product packaging, ribbons, and even celebrity ‘endorsements’ thrust breast cancer 
to the forefront of today’s mediascape. ' Still, while it may be more visible today, 
cancerous and ill bodies continue to be made visible as ‘othered’ or ‘lacking’ bodies 
that conjure the haunting realities of physical frailty and death. 


Sexy death and anatomical agency: negotiating female sexuality 

Lurking within Estienne’s and Sprinkle’s erotic anatomies are the troubling realities 
of autopsy, corporeal destruction, and death. These spectres are renegotiated, 
however, through the evocation of sexualized bodies and the language of 
pornography. Importantly, the bodies primarily used in these renegotiations are 
female. The female body - especially the sexually active female body, as noted by 
Mary Sheriff (1997) and Monica Helen Green (2000) - has historical associations 
with death in western culture. Female sexuality thus provides a particularly apt 
framework for dealing with the complex anxieties aroused by the penetrated, 
dissected, and opened human form. 

Estienne’s depictions of his eviscerated female figures show them as though they 
were alive and in a state of dreamy euphoria and sexual ecstasy. To soften the blow 
delivered by the sight of opened cadavers, he presented their deathly state as erotic 
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jouissance. Instead of appearing as inanimate corpses, laid out on a dissection slab, 
they recline in boudoirs and are re-imagined as sexually available, swooning women 
in the throes of la petite mort instead of simply being mart. In her work on early 
medical renderings, Lyle Massey (2008) described how wax medical mannequins 
from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries continued to conflate medical figures 
with eroticized, sexually charged figurations. These mannequins were sculpted with 
tilted heads, parted lips, and curved bodies that evoke sensual pleasure and, as 
Roberta McGrath further notes, they ‘resemble closely what would become the 
standardised pose of the pornographic model’ (2002, 16). 

Navigating between the edge of passive death and sexual activity, Estienne further 
reworked his female figures’ facial expressions to soften their sexual appearances. For 
example, he altered their eyes and changed their direct, slightly confrontational gazes 
into lowered eyelids and sidelong, bashful glances. This subtle change produced 
models that invited rather than scared away or returned the viewer’s gaze. Thanks to 
these changes, neither the sight of exposed viscera nor the intimidating gaze of active 
female figures would trouble the (male) viewer or disturb their viewing pleasure. 

While the majority of Estienne’s female figures evoked a sense of passive repose, 
there is one image within his series that presented an active sense of female agency. 
Here, an anatomized woman opened her body to viewers, inviting their penetrative 
gaze. Despite being posed with reclined head and sleepy, half-closed eyes, this figure 
is the only one in Estienne’s manual to actively participate in her own dissection. 
With hands placed on spread open knees, she exposes herself as spectacle and even 
adopts the iconic extended finger, which at the time signified didactic exposition. 

While Estienne allowed this particular female figure a modicum of agency, 
Sprinkle took full control of her own representation. Unlike the majority of 
Estienne’s women. Sprinkle controlled nearly all of the images made of herself, 
both as a porn star and a performance artist. However, she did invite her doctors to 
photograph her lumpectomy surgery and her post-operative recovery, where she 
mugged for them and the camera with suggestive oral sex poses even while covered 
in bandages and medical tubing. Sprinkle handed her camera to her doctors and in 
doing so blurred the lines between medical practitioner, artists, and pornographer. 
She later framed these photographs with surgical tape and exhibited them in a public 
art gallery under the title Surgery Performance. With this, she suggested that 
medicine, pornography, and the visual arts share many of the same modes for 
viewing the body and deriving pleasure from its public exposure. By putting her 
cancerous body on public display, she took the sick body and turned it into a 
sexualized body. Utilizing this representational mode, Sprinkle also called into 
question whether or not she could remain a source of sexual desire, or if her body 
had ceased to be a pleasurable sight once it became a site of medical intervention. 


Avoiding the void: visual surrogacy and managing medically imposed lack 

While the majority of Estienne’s prints focused on female subjects, he also included a 
number of illustrations of men, including some with amputated penises. James 
Glisson (2005) has noted that the medical dissection of male bodies is akin to an act 
of castration, whether it involves the penis or not. These figures are steeped not only 
in castration anxieties, but also concerns over how autopsy and dissection erase the 
sexually potent male body. Whereas the anatomized female body maintains a certain 
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sexual appeal in Estienne’s prints, his male figures are stripped of their masculinity 
and virility when they become medical objects. To ease these anxieties, Estienne 
included prosthetic-like stand-ins to take the place of the autopsied penises. Ranging 
from tree stumps with erect branches placed between their legs to strips of intestine 
held low and suggestively by the groin, Estienne utilized surrogates in place of the 
missing male member. Ironically, however, these awkward prosthetic additions were 
more successful in drawing attention to that absence rather than camouflaging it. 

In a similar way, Sprinkle compensated for her breast autopsies and their threat 
to her identity as an empowered, busty sex symbol. While Sprinkle did not have to 
face total mastectomy, she did undergo biopsy procedures that removed portions of 
her breast tissue. Similar to castration, this left her body in a state of visible lack by 
cutting into one of the nexuses of feminine sensuality and sexual identity. However, 
Sprinkle attempted to fill this void and make her body differently visible by literally 
filling in images of her medically cut-up body with cut-in pornographic image 
inserts. Yet, just like Estienne’s castrated men, these sexual/medical collages generate 
as much uneasy tension as they attempt to allay. The bodies presented here are 
ultimately different from the original, whole bodies and (depending, of course, upon 
the predilections of the individual viewer) may cease to be traditionally desirable or 
titillating once their external sexual markers and anatomies have been altered. Still, 
Estienne and Sprinkle tried to come to terms with the physical penetrating and 
visually compromising effects of medical mediation through the use of collage 
techniques and pornographic representational strategies. 


Conclusion 

Shortly after the debut of Estienne’s atlas, Spanish illustrator Juan Valverde de 
Amusco (1556) released his own medical text, Historia de la composition del cuerpo 
humano. Mirroring both Vesalius and Estienne, Valverde’s prints made use of 
unusual representational methods: in one of his more famous illustrations he 
superimposed eviscerated intestines onto the surface of protective armoured 
breastplates. His armour references evoked sentiments of masculine prowess, 
strength, and impenetrability - quite the opposite of what is typically conjured by 
eviscerated entrails and dissected anatomies. Using armour as a visual metaphor, 
Valverde attempted to counteract the vulnerability and penetrability of male medical 
cadavers; suggesting that the autopsied body can still be strong, intact, and useful, 
even with its organs worn on its sleeve, so to speak. 

After her cancer remission, Sprinkle continued to produce hybrid, sexually 
themed art installations and performance pieces. In one of her recent projects, Dirty 
Sexecology: 25 Ways to Make Love to the Earth (2011-ongoing), Sprinkle and her 
partner, Elizabeth Stephens, collage together sexual imagery with geology mapping 
(Sprinkle and Stephens 2013). In a recent contribution to the series, a film entitled 
Goodbye Gauley Mountain: An Ecosexual Love Story (Sprinkle and Stephens, dir. 
2013), Sprinkle attempts to reconcile destructive mining practices by recasting 
‘Mother Earth’ as ‘Lover Earth’ and fostering an erotic desire for her penetrated 
geological body. Essentially, Sprinkle grounds her ‘eco-erotic work’ in the same 
themes and tactics used in her ‘cancer erotica’: while her emphasis has shifted away 
from medicine and sickness, these new projects continue to use scientific discourses, 
female anatomy, and erotic sexuality to makes sense of each other. 
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While separated by centuries, a fundamental affinity resides between Charles 
Estienne’s and Annie Sprinkle’s erotic anatomical collages. Both of these visual 
‘artists’ relied upon the pornographic as a visual strategy and metaphor to represent 
medical openings of the body. The dissected, cut away, and anatomized body - both 
female as well as male - thwarts easy, erotic visualization; such acts threaten to strip 
away the features of the sexed and sexually desirable human figure. Resisting these 
effects, Estienne and Sprinkle reinterpreted the medical body through the methods 
of collage and language of pornography: both apt frameworks that celebrate 
fragmented forms and turn dissection into a source of libidinal pleasure rather 
than abject destruction. In the end, Estienne and Sprinkle’s hybrid collages illustrate 
how pornography can function as a type of visual strategy and provide new ways to 
visually experience and come to terms with medicalized human bodies. 


Notes 

1. ‘We shaved each other’s heads after starting chemo, then posed for erotic photos while 
totally bald-thus creating a new genre of erotica; cancer erotica’, see http://anniesprinkle. 
org/projects/current-projects/love-art-laboratory/breast-cancer-ballet-collages/ 

2. For more on representing sickness and ‘unrepresentable’ bodies, see James Elkins (1999), 
Chris Straayer (1996), and Petra Kuppers (2007). 

3. For more on Renaissance print culture, see David Landau and Peter W. Parshall (1996); 
for more on the historical distribution of erotica and shifting definitions of ‘pornographic’ 
images, see Walter Kendrick (1997). 

4. See https://anniesprinkle.org/shop/ 

5. For example, the Susan G. Koman Foundation and Ford Motor Company sponsor a 
number of fundraising products and events throughout ‘Breast Cancer Awareness Month’ 
in October; television series such as The Big C (Showtime, 2010-2013, US) focus on a 
woman diagnosed with skin cancer; and in 2013 Angelina Jolie publicly announced her 
decision to pre-emptively undergo a double mastectomy in order to avoid breast cancer in 
her possible future. 
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